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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded September 25, 1878 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded Sep- 
tember 25, 1878, at a public meeting held in the Commercial 
Hotel at Lincoln. About thirty well known citizens of the 
State were present. Robert W. Furnas was chosen president 
and Professor Samuel Aughey, secretary. Previous to this date, 
on August 26, 1867, the State Historical Society and Library 
Association was incorporated in order to receive from the State 
the gift of the block of ground, now known as Haymarket 
Square. This original Historical Association held no meet- 
ings. It was superseded by the present State Historical 
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Vol. IV October-December, 1921 No. IV 


Josiah M. Ward, writer of frontier stories for the Denver Post and 
other publications asks for definite information found in our library upon 
the Fontenelle family. Mr. Ward has been doing research work on the 
men of the plains and mountains who lived in the period 1820 to 1849. 





Frank Pilger, president of the Pierce State Bank, sends check for 
Volume I of our publications, printed in 1885 and says “I desire to be 
connected with the Society permanently.” Mr. Pilger’s interest in Ne- 
braska history has been constant for many years. 





The Union Pacific Magazine is the title of a new Nebraska monthly 
publication, issued from headquarters at Omaha, edited by Howard Elliott. 
Besides serving as an advertiser of the Union Pacific region the magazine 
has a fine field for historical study and publication and seems likely to 
live up to its opportunity. 





A valued addition to our library is a scrap book kept by W. F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) in 1887 on the occasion of his first tour of England 
with his Wild West show. The book is a gift from Mrs. Julia E. Good- 
man ,sister of Col. Cody, through Mrs. George G. Waite of Lincoln. The 
clippings are from many representative British periodicals and give a 
vivid picture of Col. Cody and his first triumphant European tour. 





Former Representative W. E. Thorne, of Bladen, in sending ir 
a for the coming year adds: 
“The publications of the Society are very interesting to me.” 
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Richard Shunatona, son of one of the prominent early Otoe chiefs, 
writes us from Pawnee, Oklahoma. He was born in Nebraska and will 
act as a representative of the Historical Society in gathering historical 
material from the Otoe tribe. The State Historical Society is now camp- 
ed on former Otoe territory. Forty-five years ago the Otoe were familiar 
visitors at every settler’s cabin in the valley of the Blues. Shunatona 
is in English, “Big Horse.” 





Ezra Meeker, pioneer of the Oregon Trail, still lives. His 91st 
birthday was celebrated at Seattle, December 29, 1921. The “Borrowed 
Time Club” helped him celebrate. All Nebraskans will recall Mr. Meek- 
er, his oxen and Oregon Trail wagon, as they drove through Nebraska in 
1906-7, going on east as far as Washington and New York City. Mr. 
Meeker’s first trip overland to the Pacific coast was made in 1852. His 
books and numerous photographs taken at various points on the Oregon 
and California Trails are among the valued material in the Historical 
Society rooms. He is truly a remarkable pioneer, worthy representative 
of his great era in the history of the west. 





Hector Maiben of Palmyra, responds to our invitation for opinion 
upon the value of the Lillie corn husking hook by the following: 

I notice your request for information regarding the value of the 
Lillie corn husker. 

I began using one of them when 30 years old that is in 93. Young- 
er persons probably get the hang of it better and may get more advan- 
tage. But it is absurd to claim so much benefit as is done in the note 
you publish. 

I should estimate the gain at about 5%, not more, for me, but 
perhaps more for many who did not understand corn husking till they 
learned, then using the hook. It has the merit that it almost compels 
its user to adopt a better way than the old fashioned one of stripping 
back first one side then the other. 





From Henry C. Richmond, former Chief Clerk of Nebraska House 
and later a member, we quote the following in a letter enclosing annual 
membership fee, from Philipsburg, Pa.: 

More perhaps as a matter of sentiment, and the fact you are run- 
ning it impels me to forward you this feeble reminder of my interest. 

For several months, I presume, I shall be engaged in the task of 
earning a livelihood hereabouts, and I am pleased to say I cannot com- 
plain, since affairs were awfully dead in Nebraska when I left, com- 
mercially speaking. I often think of you and your work, and hope that 
you will not do as did dear Dr. Wolfe, slave your life away without stop- 
ping to take a rest. 

Long since I have cast from me any desire to be a statesman 
“again.” I am settled down now, in the work of separating Pennsylvan- 
ians from their money—returning it to them of course through one plan 
or another. They actually insist upon seeing it start back in this coun- 
try. But, they are very dear folks here, I assure you, and have treated 
me, as at home, perhaps far better than I deserve. 


— 
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The historical library is pleased to add to its Nebraska author 
material an address by Rev. Luther M. Kuhns, of Omaha, on “Constan- 
tine the Great,”—eulogy and historical oration on the Roman emperor. 


Mrs. Sarah Gilbert, now of Atlantic, Iowa, writes a fine,sympa- 
thetic letter upon the work the Historical Society is doing. Her father 
was a homesteader in the Republican valley when the land office was 
at Bloomington. Buffalo and antelope steak was then the staple diet 
in her home. She is writing some of her recollections. 





Victor Rosewater, Omaha, contributes a pamphlet copy of an arti- 
cle by him in the American Economic Review. Mr. Rosewater criti- 
cises the statement that real wages in 1918 were less than in 1915. 





A letter from Winnie Richards Durland speaks of the work of 
her husband, Senator A. J. Durland, formerly of Norfolk, who died at 
Seattle, May 28, 1921. Senator Durland was the father of the Norfolk 
hospital for insane, introducing the bill in the legislative session of 1885. 
He lived 27 years in the state and was one of the active and farsighted 
men influential in the growth of the Elkhorn valley. 





Sterling, Nebraska, 
Jan. 1, 1922. 

I am in receipt of notification of the Forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Society. Sorry that I cannot be with you all, but my wife is very 
low (bedfast) and has been for four years. I would like to exchange ex- 
periences with some of the “cow punchers” as I have slept with my head 
on a saddle from the “Aricaree” to the “Big Horn.” 

I feel stronger than I have been for over thirty years but await 
“seeing the other side of The Great Divide,” with interest. 

Yours fraternally, 
“PARSON BOB,” 
(Phil R. Landon.) 





From former Representative George F. Smith of the State Bank 
of Waterbury, Dixon county, we are very glad to quote the following 


letter. 

I have just received numbers one and two, Vol. IV, Nebraska His- 
tory and Record of Pioneer Days in its new form and will say that I am 
delighted with it. 

It came in my mail last night and I have read and re-read every 
word in them. 

I think the magazine form for the publications is a decided im- 
provement and every old settler and pioneer of this great State should 
have it. 

I treked across the State of Iowa from Illionis in a prairie schoon- 
er when a boy and landed here in Dixon County, Nebraska in the spring 
of 1873 and somehow I feel that I am a pioneer. 

I don’t sce very much in the magazine, however, from this part 
of the State, but perhaps that is due to the extreme modesty of some of 
us old fellows and our reluctance to getting into print. 

Many an interesting tale of early day occurrences might be told 
if we would just refresh our memories a little. I might send you a little 
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skit sometime if the publication of it would not discredit the magazine. 
The Old Mormon Trail made by the company of that section who 
moved from Florence to Niobrara—lI fail to recall the year—and wintered 
there, passed through Dixon County. 
I have followed it for miles through the prairie grass in an early 
day. I wish we could locate it now and place a marker somewhere on it. 





From Sarka B. Hrbkova of the Foreign Language Information Ser- 
vice, 15 West 37th Street, New York City, we quote the following: 

I wish I could be present at the meeting of the Society. I think i 
I’d like to contribute some first hand information on “Nebraska and its 
Women in War Time and After.” 

I trust the New Year will bring you full measure of good things 
and true—mostly the true—the others don’t count for as much. 

From our office window I can look west over the Hudson to the 
Jersey shore and I often look beyond the river’s mists to the plains of 
Nebraska and to those of its people who rang true. 





From Mrs. Alice E. D. Goudy, of Auburn, we quote the following 
concerning one of the noted pioneers of this State who still abides in the 
country which he has contributed so much to develop: 

My father, Major William Daily—aged 93 past, very greatly en- 
joyed Volume XIX—containing account of contested election of his broth- 
er Samuel G. Daily—of course Major Daily remembers much of the cam- 
paign in which he took part. He has had a most unusual store of re- 
membrances—incidents, ete., of all the early period in which he had very 
active part. 

The Major is well preserved physically—would be still active ex- 
cept for loss of eye sight—almost entire, which deprived him of vigorous 
exercise. 

All matters pertaining to Nebraska History—the Historical So- 
ciety especially—are of keenest interest to me. 








Louis J. Loder settled on Salt Creek near Waverly in 1857. He is 
still hale and strong at the age of 87. He readily recalls the time— 
familiar even to the childhood recollection of the editor—when the set- 
tlers gathered their salt from Salt Basin, when the nearest trading points 
were Plattsmouth and Nebraska City and when antelope and deer were | 


seen from the log cabin door almost every day. 

On January 5, at Rock Bluffs, Cass county, a log house built by 
Robert Stafford in 1860 was consumed by fire. The Weeping Water Re- 
publican of January 12 gives a fine, sympathetic account of this building 
and of the city of Rock Bluffs which was a Missouri river town of bright 
prospects and flourishing business in the sixties. When the Burlington 
crossed the Missouri at Plattsmouth, about eight miles distant, and the 
steamboats ceased navigation of the river, Rock Bluffs fell away. The 
editor of this magazine visited the old town about ei . ae 
10to- 
graphs were taken of a number of them. The log house destroyed was 


ght years a 


fo 
few of the old buildings yet remained—some of them deserted. Pl 


once regarded as a fine building, being two stories high with rock base- 
ment, 
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Pawnee-Sioux Battlefield in Massacre Canyon, Hitchcock County. Trenton Boy 
Scouts in foreground—Committee autos in Canyon Shows where 
Pawnees suffered greatest loss. Photo by A. E. Sheldon, 

October 15, 1921. 





JOURNEYS TO HISTORICAL SITES IN NEBRASKA 


By Addison E. Sheldon 

This is the first (for publication in this quarterly) of a 
series of short stories upon notable historical sites in Nebras- 
ka. Each story is preceded by a personal pilgrimage to and 
study of the site and its literature. 

It is time for Nebraskans to know more of our places of 
historic interest; to mark them with worthy monuments; to 
find in them inspiration for holding in cherished memory 
noble lives and deeds of Nebraska pioneers. 


MASSACRE CANYON 
The Last Nebraska Battlefield of the Sioux-Pawnee War 
Four of us left the city of Columbus in the afternoon of 
October 13, 1921. One was a frontier soldier of fifty years 
ago, captain of Pawnee Indian scouts, rider in desperate 
charges into hostile camps—Lute H. North of Columbus. An- 
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other, a veteran in the U. S. Indian service, leader in winning 
wild men to the new, machine-agriculture, dweller with them 
on the open plain and in the earth lodge, guide and adviser in 
long marches and great crises, John W. Williamson of Gen- 
oa. The third a digger for bones and flints in old Indian vil- 
lage sites and grave yards—curator of the Historical Society 
museum—Elmer E. Blackman. The fourth held the wheel of 
the Essex car. 

Our course was southwest, following, as nearly as good 
roads permitted, the trail of the Pawnee tribe as it set out 
on its last Nebraska buffalo hunt in July, 1873. The hunt- 
ing trails of those years followed the line of least resistance, 
diagonal swells across the valleys, high ridges over the div- 
ides. They forded the streams at the shallows, and rounded 
the edge of the swamps. Vainly we tried to trace the old 
trails as we rolled over the Lincoln Highway into Columbus, 
crossed the Platte where many islands break its channel into 
a handfu! of silver streams, shot through the twilight across 
the vales and prairies into the city of Hastings, where our 
first night out was spent. The eye could only search the 
landscape and the imagination surmise where the ponies drag- 
ged the tepee poles in the old days. 

Early the next morning we were going thirty-five miles 
an hour over the Detroit-Lincoln-Denver highway, headed for 
the Republican valley. Some change from the old days when 
the long line of the Pawnee nation strung itself out,—warriors, 
squaws, children, dogs and ponies,—across the plains. Im- 
possible now to do more than look at the map and trace a 
rough line showing the route pursued by Williamson and his 
Pawnee in 1873 and other lines indicating where Captain 
North and the military trailed the high divide between the 
Platte and Republican in the Sioux-Cheyenne war in 1864-70. 

Like a lake bed lies the great wide bow] of corn and wheat 
land—heart of Phelps and Kearney counties. Across this our 
auto sped. Axtell, Funk, Minden, Holdrege—then the deep 
ravines which give notice of the nearing Republican—then 
down the long tongue of divide which leads into Oxford. How 
the pulse stirred while memory and imagination kindled at the 
great inland valley stretching to the west! Greatest buffalo 





_—— 
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pasture of America! Every summer the migration of bison 
herds from the Black Hills and surrounding plains southward 
to the tender gramma grass and pleasant waters of the Re- 
publican proved its attraction. Following the buffalo came the 
coyote,—then the Indian—finally the white men—each hunt- 
ing the choicest beef steak that ever graced a campfire or 
banquet hall. 

What old-time tales fell from the lips of our party as we 
turned up the valley road, perfection smooth with powdered 
dust. Many an incident of the buffalo days and early settle- 
ment, of the first quaint log-cabin pioneers who risked their 
lives in order to live “where the game was” in the great out- 
doors of the West. Each member of our party had seen the 
valley in its early years and each had his tale to tell. 

It was at the end of the tawny October afternoon when 
we crossed the Frenchman river at Culbertson and turned west 
up a long hill crowned with the high divide. which separates 
the Frenchman from the Republican. Seven miles out one 
sees, from the top of this hill, the fingers of a giant’s hand 
stretch from the Republican northwest toward the Frenchman. 
Each finger is a deep canyon or ravine parting the prairie with 
almost impassable chasm. It is fifty-two years since Captain 
North and his company of Pawnee scouts picked up the trail of 
Tall Bull and his band of murderers on these plains. But of 
this another time. It is forty-eight years since Williamson and 
his Pawnee had a most tragic experience in one of the Giant’s 
fingers. . 


In the early morning of August 5, 1873 the Pawnee nation 
broke camp on the Republican a few miles west of where Tren- 
ton now stands and started on its last day’s hunt for buffalo. 
There were three hundred warriors, four hundred women and 
children, twelve hundred ponies and a thousand dogs. They 
had had successful hunts on the Beaver and the Driftwood. 
Already their ponies were well loaded with dried buffalo and 
robes. The day before three white men had come to their 
camp and told Mr. Williamson that Sioux warriors had been 
watching the Pawnee for several days and that a large party 
of them were camped close by on the Frenchman. Sky Chief, 
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leader of the Pawnee, had answered. “the White men wish the 
Pawnee to leave the buffalo for them to kill. The Great Fath- 
er gave us leave to hunt for three moons. We will make one 
more drive of buffalo and then return with plenty of meat to 
our village on the Loup.” 
A mile long that early August morning the Pawnee na- 
tion trailed across the divide, going northeast. Soon buffalo 
were seen coming from the northwest over the crest of the | 
hill toward the Pawnee. Eagerly the Pawnee hunters rode out | 
to the chase. As they approached the buffalo a transformation 
took place. Part of the buffalo became, by throwing off the 
buffalo robes which concealed them, a band of Sioux warriors 
riding in wide war circles and shooting at the Pawnee. 
“There’s only a few Sioux. We can whip them” shouted 
the Pawnee chiefs as they summoned their fighting men. Near 
aut hand was a deep ravine. Into it were hurried the Pawnee 
women, children,,dogs and pack ponies. As they sought ref- 
uge there the skyline to the north and west swarmed with 
hostile Sioux. Round they rode in circles firing as they rode. 
There were two white men with the Pawnee camp, one a 
young man from the east who had begged to go on the hunt. 
When he saw the Sioux, he fled. Williamson, the other white 
man bore the written authority of the United States to con- 
duct the Pawnee on their hunt, and to preserve peace. The 
Sioux chiefs had signed a treaty of peace at Fort Laramie five 
years before. In their own camp at this very time was Nick 
Janis, of French descent, married to a Sioux squaw and com- 
missioned in the same manner as Williamson to conduct the 
Sioux buffalo hunt and keep the peace. 
Williamson tied a handkerchief at the end of a pole, rais- 
ed it and rode out to stop the Sioux, hoping that the U. S. com- 


mission which he held could effect this. A shower of arrows ' 
and bullets from the circling warriors showed how vain the 
hope. Sky Chief, leader of the Pawnee, had before the onset | 


of the Sioux dashed off in pursuit of a buffalo to a ravine far 
to the northeast and there was killed and scalped without 
knowledge of the desperate situation of his people. As Will- 
iamson rode back a bullet struck his pony. The poor beast 
stumbled on a few more yards and fell at the edge of the ra- 
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vine which sheltered the Pawnee women and children. As he 
stripped the saddle from the dying pony he swept the battle- 
field with one searching glance which forever fixed it in his 
memory: 

On either flank the Sioux warriors were rapidly advanc- 
ing to envelope the Pawnee. 

Below in the fork of the canyon, the Pawnee women were 
standing in a circle with arms uplifted chanting the ancient 
tribal song—a prayer for victory. 

Wave upon wave of Sioux warriors circled nearer and 
nearer. Arrows and bullets flew thick and fast. The plains 
filled with hundreds of Sioux. The Pawnee warriors were 
everywhere driven back. A desperate situation surely for 
Williamson and his Pawnee. 

No chanted prayer to Tirawa availed in that desperate 
hour. “Fly from the Sioux” rose the cry in the ravine, for 
their enemy was upon them. Cutting packs and tepee poles 
ioose from their ponies the disastrous flight down the ravine 
began. Some, warriors and women, refused to fly. They 
sought refuge in deep holes dug by the flood torrents in the 
bottom of the ravine. Everyone of these was cut off and 
scalped. The larger part of the Pawnee who perished were 
found on this part of the battlefield. 


Three miles Massacre Canyon winds to the point where 
it opens into the Republican valley. Headlong toward this 
opening the Pawnee camp fied. All was confusion. Warriors, 
squaws, children, dogs, ponies in a mingled mass. Along the 
bluff rode the Sioux firing into the fugitives below. The bot- 
tom of the ravine where the fight began is 150 yards wide. 
Half a mile below it narrows to a gorge barely wide enough for 
a trail. Here the flood of humanity and beasts choked the 
gorge and many perished. Farther down a similar gorge was 
the cause of another slaughter. 


An incident of this flight is burned into Mr. Williamson’s 
memory. A little Indian baby, two or three years old, had fall- 
en from her mother’s back and stretched out her hands in 
vain to the panic-stricken rout begging to be taken with them. 
After the fight a number of partly burned bodies of Pawnee 
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children were found near this place. The Sioux had evidently 
stacked them up and tried to obliterate them. 

Probably every Pawnee would have perished had it not 
been for the appearance of a column of United States Cav- 
alry coming up the Republican Valley, bearing at its head the 
old flag. From the hilltop the Sioux warriors spied this sooner 
than the Pawnee fleeing down the ravine, and checked their 
pursuit. 

As the mob of Pawnee warriors, squaws, children, dogs 
and ponies poured out of the mouth of Massacre Canyon into 
the broad valley of the Republican the pursuing Sioux rounded 
up several hundred loose Pawnee ponies and vanished with 
them over the hills to the north. 

The army officers urged that the remaining Pawnee re- 
turn to the battlefield under cavalry escort and retake the 
abandoned food and equipage. To this they would not listen. 
They said the food would be poisoned and the equipment de- 
stroyed. The Pawnee nation suffered in this battle the most 
terrible defeat by the Sioux in its tribal history. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six had perished. Most of their ponies and 
camp outfit was lost. Nothing for them to do but to go back 
to the old home on the Loup overwhelmed with the most ter- 
rible disaster they had known. The grief of the survivors was 
heart rending. The squaws wailed the lamentation for the 
dead. The stolid warriors tore their hair while tears ran down 
their faces. In distress, hunger and humiliation those who es- 
caped turned their faces homeward, never again to return on 
their tribal hunt in the Republican Valley. 


Forty-eight years is a long time in the life of the front- 
ier. On the morning of October 15, 1921 we were on the battle- 
field. From every quarter across the divide came automobiles 
concentrating on the canyon where the battle began. Hun- 
dreds of men, women and children thronged the hillsides look- 
ing down the dark ravine where the pride of the Pawnee was 
crushed by the Sioux. A platoon of boy scouts from Trenton 
eagerly scanned the sod finding a few fragments from the far- 
off fight. Editors of newspapers from Trenton and Culbertson 
were there. A thin thread of smoke along the Republican Val- 
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Pawnee-Sioux Battlefield in Massacre Canyon, Hitchcock County. a es 
Williamson (right), and Captain Lute H. North (left) in foreground. 
Photo by A. E. Sheldon, October 15, 1921. 





ley was evidence of the Burlington fast mail bound for Denver. 
At the canyon’s edge stood Scout Williamson and Captain 
North, near the spot where Williamson’s pony was shot from 
under him in the battle. Below were the forks of the canyon 
where the Pawnee women stood with bare heads under that 
August sun of 1873 and chanted their prayer—the old time 
Fawnee prayer for victory. Alas, not the only women who 
have prayed for victory in war, for the life of their soldiers, 
in vain! 

We gathered in eager group at the canyon’s edge and lis- 
tened to Williamson tell the story of the last battle between 
the Sioux and Pawnee nations. He had told it many times 
since he saw it, but never before as he told it that October 
morning for his feet were on the battlefield, his eyes ranging 
the hills where the hostile Sioux charged and circled. Below 
in the forks of the canyon stood a fleet of automobiles. The 
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sympathetic ear listened as though to catch the chant of the 
Pawnee women. The Past and the Present were blended while 
we listened to the story and renewed the recollections of the 
old Nebraska days. 

Never again on Nebraska prairies the useless feud of red 
men fighting each other for buffalo hunting ground. To the 
historian, the novelist, the poet, the dramatist belong those 
years of romance and mystery. All too soon the last eye that 
saw them will be closed, the last witness which told their tale 
will be silent. 

Here some day shall arise a monument fit to halt the trav- 
eler’s journey and claim his attention and sympathy. Upon 
its granite shoulder shall be deeply cut an inscription remind- 
ing the generations yet to be of these tribes which once found 
home upon these plains, of their customs, their religion, their 
arts, their struggles, and of this last great conflict between 
the two greatest of these Nebraska tribes—the Pawnee and 
the Sioux. 


Walking along the banks of the Seine at Paris in the closing period 
of the World War I browsed in the bookstalls which line the quays. 
Suddenly my attention was attracted to a large book with illustrated 
paper cover giving an account of Buffalo Bill, the Pawnee Indians and 
the wonderful region in America called Nebraska. It was in French, 
written (as advertised) by Col. Cody with the slight assistance of a 
French journalist. A few minutes’ reading in the book told me more 
things I had never heard of concerning Nebraska than I had supposed 
possible. In free and lurid French the book informed me of wild and 
thrilling adventures in the Nebraska region not set down in any his- 
torical record. Its descriptions gave me glimpses of geography here 
which startled my fifty years’ residence. In eager haste I bought the 
book and looked for more of the same kind. They were there—a whole 
brood of them. America, the land of promise, its Indians, its frontier, 
its history and romance, as pictured by Col. Cody and his French collab- 
orator. I bought them all and have them yet. In a future issue of this 
magazine its readers will be given translations showing how their be- 
loved state is presented to the reading public of France. 














Senator J. W. Robbins ‘of Omaha was a visitor at the State His- 
torical Society rooms during the special session of the legislature. Mr. 
Robbins has the scholar’s interest in the work being done by the Histor- 
ical Society. Everything published is of keen interest to him. The in- 
telligent and cordial support of men like Mr. Robbins is one of the great- 
est rewards for the work done by the Historical Society. 
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War Outfit of Cheyenne Chief as he came into Historical Society Rooms 


October 28, 1921 





A REVENANT CHEYENNE 

In the afterncon of October 28, 1921, a Cheyenne chief 
came into my office in the State Historical Society rooms at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. I was startled. It was many moons since 
I had seen a Cheyenne, many more since I had seen one in the 
full panoply of war. Recollectiors of scenes at Pine Ridge dur- 
ing the stormy winter of 1890-91 came back in a flash. 

This Cheyenne was unmistakably fully equipped for the 
war path. It was the old time war costum2—rarely seen to- 
day—that he wore. His equipment included one of the most 
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complete outfits for a long and hard campaign I had seen in 
many years contact with Indians. Every article was of the 
finest workmanship, hand-sewed with sinew, in perfect condi- 
tion. His outfit included a war tepee, (three poles and buffalo 
skin covering) ; a woven willow mattress to protect the war- 
rior’s body from the wet ground when he slept; exquisite buck- 
skin beaded leggings; two pairs of moccasins, one fur-lined for 
winter; a parfleche bag for provisions; a medicine bag with 
the old time punk, flint and steel for starting fire; a pipe case 
for the pipe that befits a chieftain ; a mink skin charm bag with 
trinkets to protect from adverse spirits; a raw hide quirt worn 
on the wrist; a buffalo hoof rattle for the war dance; a braided 
raw hide lariat for his pony with headstall and knot to guide. 

He was tall—this Cheyenne—over six feet—as tall as his 
great compatriot Roman Nose killed in Forsyth’s fight at 
Beecher Island in September, 1868. He was thin. His skin 
was shrunken on his athletic frame. On his fingers and wrists 
were rings and bracelets of former days. His black hair was 
closely braided in a long queau down his back. He had both 
the new and the old Cheyenne weapons—a sixteen shooter 
Henry rifle ready for use, a five foot bow with the Cheyenne 
magical number (four) of steel tipped arrows. He was ready 
tor a winter campaign, for his outfit included six of the finest 
buffalo robes and a cavalry officer’s heavy storm coat with high 
collar protecting the neck and ears. 


In the red summer of 1864 the Nebraska border ran blood 
from Fort Laramie to the eastern rapids of the Little Blue. 
The Oregon Trail was a line of smoking ranches, charred 
freight wagons, scalped settlers and freighters. Along what 
had been a great world highway traffic ceased while Cheyenne 
and Sioux warriors rioted, pillaged and murdered. 

Then followed the war for the possession of the plains. 
Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapahoe and Kiowa tribes in a league of 
wild nations to drive back the white man from the buffalo 
hunting grounds before it was too late. For four years the 
war raged,—from the banks of the Arkansas to the moun- 
tains of the Yellowstone. Then it died slowly down—only to 
flame up again, at Custer’s battle field and elsewhere, from 
1875 to 1879—then again died—giving one last expiring sput- 
ter in 1890 at Wounded Knee and the Pine Ridge campaign 
which followed. 

What is known as the Powder River Expedition was the 
second act in this western plains war drama. In May, 1865, 
General P. E. Connor marched from Fort Laramie northwest 
into the heart of the Sioux and Cheyenne country between the 
Big Horn mountains and the Black Hills. Three other strong 
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columns marching by different routes were to meet him there 
and crush the hostiles. 

It was a campaign of miscalculation and failure for the 
United States army. A cavalry column of two thousand under 
General Cole wandered in the Bad Lands, lost nearly all its 
horses, burned its equipment and was rescued from a starving 
condition by Major Frank North and his Nebraska Pawnee 
Scouts. The other columns failed to reach the rendezvous on 
Powder river. In the fall the troops marched back to their 
bases, leaving the Sioux and Cheyenne in possession of the 
northern plains. 

In midsummer of this campaign (July 25, 1865) an attack 
was made on the stockade at Platte River Bridge, on the Over- 
land Trail, about thirty miles above where now stands the city 
of Casper, Wyoming. It was made with the usual plains In- 
dian strategem. A small body of warriors rode near the fort 
to entice the soldiers out. The main fighting force of warriors 
—near 3,000 strong—was concealed in the hills. The soldiers 
came out of the fort gate, but refused to follow the retreating 
Indians into the ambuscade. Instead they shelled the hills with 
a howitzer. 

Late in the afternoon the head chiefs sent High Backed 
Wolf, one of the leading Cheyenne—to order return of the ad- 
vance party since they could not draw the soldiers into the 
trap. One of the advance warriors spoke angrily when thus 
ordered to retreat. High Backed Wolf was stung by the re- 
mark and dared the other to swim the river with their ponies 
and attack the soldiers near the fort. Both did so. In the 
fight High Backed Wolf was shot through and fell from his 
horse at a little distance from the fort. His body was rescued 
by the Cheyenne and carried away to the hostile camp. The 
wails of mourners and barbaric splendor of the funeral in the 
Cheyenne camp may be left to the imagination. 


On July 1, 1921, Mr. Adam N. Keith, a Wyoming cattle 
rancher, was riding along the base of a high, rocky mountain 
near Powder river, about twenty miles west of the inland town 
of Kaycee, Johnson county, and about ninety miles north of 
the old Platte River Bridge fort. Mr. Keith had come to 
the region as a cowboy thirty-two years before and had ridden 
past that point of rocks scores of times, a narrow flat between 
the stream and mountain making a convenient passage for 
range riders. On this day his eye caught what it had never 
seen there before—the t'p of an Indian tepee pole peeping from 
a ledge of rocks. He surmised at once an old time Indian bur- 
ial and, getting help, rolled the rocks away and brought to the 
light of the twentieth century the most perfect specimen of 
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nineteenth century Indian warrior and equipment discovered in 
the plains region. Every detail was complete for the long 
journey into the Spirit land hunting grounds. For the buffalo 
hunt or the cavalry charge, for the winter’s cold or the summer 
heat, this Cheyenne warrior was equipped. The Wyoming 
winds had embalmed his body and shrunk his skin upon his 
frame, leaving its original form and features undestroyed. 
After fifty years he was still recognizable by his old time fel- 
lows. An aged Sioux warrior from Pine Ridge started with 
surprise when brought to see him and eagerly brought his 
squaw and children to behold the fierce Cheyenne with whom 
he hunted on the Wyoming plains nearly sixty years ago. 

For the French word “revenant” there is no adequate Eng- 
lish translation. Even as I write this revenant of the old war 
days on the plains looks across the room with a message for 
the present time which I try vainly to translate. 



































THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Made a State Institution February 27, 1883. 


An act of the Nebraska legislature, recommended by Governor 
James W. Dawes in his inaugural and signed by him, made the State 
Historical Society a State institution in the following: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 


Section. 1. That the “Nebraska State Historical Society,” an or- 
ization now in existence—Robt. W. Furnas, President; James M. 
oolworth and Elmer S. Dundy, Vice-Presidents; Samuel Aughey, Sec- 
retary, and W. W. Wilson, Treasurer, their associates and successors— 
be, and the same is hereby recognized as a state institution. 


Section 2. That is shall be the duty of the President and Secretary 
of said institution to make annually reports to the governor, as required 
by other state institutions. Said report to embrace the transactions and 
expenditures of the organization, together with all historical addresses, 
which have been or may hereafter be read before the Society or furnished 
it as historical matter, data of the state or adjacent western regions of 


country. 


Section 3. That said reports, addresses, and papers shall be pub- 
lished at the expense of the state, and distributed as other similar official 
reports, a reasonable number, to be decided by the state and Society, to 
be furnished said Society for its use and distribution. 


Property and Equipment 


The present State Historical Society owns in fee simple title as 
trustee of the State the half block of land opposite and east of the State 
House with the basement thereon. It cue for offices and working 
quarters basement rooms in the University Library building at 11th and 
R streets. The basement building at 16th and H is crowded with the 
collections of the Historical Society which it can not exhibit, including 
some 15,000 volumes of Nebraska newspapers and a large part of its 
museum. Its rooms in the University Library building are likewise 














crowded with lib and museum material. The annual inventory of 
its property returned to the State Auditor for the year 1920 is as follows: 
Value of Land, % block 16th and H_____-_______________ $75,000 
Value of Buildings and Pham ve improvements____~~_ 35,000 
Value of Furniture and  SHienst Si 5 
Value of Special Equipment, including Apparatus, 

Machinery and Tools____- 1,000 
Educational Specimens (Art, Museum, or other) _---_--- 74,800 
Library (Books and Publications) 75,000 
Newspaper Collection ~~~ _. 52,395 

Total Resources oat $818,195 





Much of this property is priceless, being the only articles of their 
kind and impossible to duplicate. 











